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PosraGE Free. 
Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 


scripts and sketches to . 
Editor “‘ Puck”’, 
13 North William St., New York. 


THE TWO REPUBLICS. 
Jf ABsHaL MacMAHON is President of 
pS the only European so-called republic 
of any magnitude. ‘‘ They order these 
things better in France,” says Sterne, in his 
‘« Sentimental Journey.” Perhapsthey do, from 
certain points of view, but not exactly accord- 
ing to an American’s ideaof a republic. Now 
we are not going to glorify our system of gov- 
ernment, or the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. ‘The faults developed in its working 
and the tricks of our degraded politicians are 
such as ought to make us not unfrequently blush 


for ourselves, and calmly consider if, after all, 
we are such a very long way ahead of atrociously 





ase 


’ 


misgoverned countries like Russia and Turkey | 


—and, we may add, France. With all our 
boasted Yankee Doodle, Star Spangled Banner 
and all that sort of thing, if we could only 
“see oursel’s as ithers see us’’ the spectacle 
would be an alarming one. It is not pleasant 
to be obliged to admit the fact that tyranny 
and injustice are constantly practiced all around 
us in almost every department of our munici- 


pal, State and general governments—tyranny. 


as flagrant as anything we hear of in the most 
corrupt countries in the world. 

But wherein we differ from such governments 
is that the remedy is in ourown hands. If we 
allow a herd of rascally politicians to take 
charge of our affairs and feed on our vitals it 
is but our own fault and not that of the republican 
system, and the ballot-box and the. press can 
rectify the error if we only have the energy 
to use them properly. 

Now this is just what the people are not 
allowed to do in France under MacMahon, who 
is a soldier to all intents and purposes, and 
utterly unfit to administer the government in a 
way other than would be suitable to the disci- 
pline of a huge camp. Nurtured in all the 
Napoleonic traditions—owing his position, if not 
precisely to the favor of that dynasty, certainly 
through the opportunities that it afforded him 


to occupy it—MacMahon appears to be thor- | 
oughly imbued with a reactionary spirit, and | 
determined to crush out any aspirations for | 
freedom and liberty of speech that may exist | 
among the much-exercised French people. But | 


if this were all! ‘The Ultramontane party, which 
has for centuries sat like an incubus on so many 
European governments, finds in Soldier Mac- 
Mahon awilling tool. The policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, notwithstanding the numerous 


rebuffs it has received of late, is to recover its | 


lost ground, and make itself felt in politics, as 


if politics and real religion had anything in | 


common. McMahon seems to think they have. 
We wonder how Dana, the lover’s friend, would 
like to edit the Svz in France. We think that 
there would soon arise some trifling misunder- 
standing with the head of the government. 
MacMahon might even object to being called a 
fraudulent president. Then, what would the 
Pennsylvania or Maine conventions do if their 
field of usefulness (?) were in one of the depart- 
ments of France, instead of the United States. 
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(jail, before “night.” “THe rough Democfatic: 


sorehead would think it extremely hard lines 
if he were to be denied the. privilege of. 





Hayes. 
tically better off than Frenchmen. 
least, have the inestimable privilege of abus- 


office is not altogether a bed of roses —he has 
much to contend with. Legitimists and the 


each one striving to show how much better it 
could rule France than the other—and Mac- 
Mahon, the soldier, obstinate, bigoted, truckles 
to their selfish and reactionary efforts. ‘The 
French Republic, if it ever deserved that name, 
is in danger. But will MacMahon allow it to 
drift into an empire? 


TTHEN AND NOW. 
FouRTEEN years ago, New York was almost 
in the hands of riotous mobs who sought to 
destroy the city. ‘These disturbances were 


was manifested against the negro; many of 
whom were summarily hung to lamp-posts, their 
houses sacked, their orphan asylum destroyed, 
and every indignity heaped upon the race. 

But all this is now changed; the negro is al- 
most as good as a white man, if not a great deal 
better. His sons pass rigid examinations over 
the heads of white competitors, receive nomi- 
nations for West Point, graduate with honor, and 
then become officers of the United States Army. 
Puck hopes that these young colored warriors 
will make good black guards of their country, 
but not in the generally accepted sense of the 
term, as we have a good supply of the white 
element. 





THE LOVER'S FRIEND. 

o> ar 
} is with regret that we acknowledge the 

receipt of the following letter—regret that 
=> there should exist a man of sufficient tur- 
pitude to indite such a reprehensible commu- 
nication : 
Liditor Puck: 

DEAR Sik.—Will Puck please tell us why he speaks 
so highly of Dana, of the Sw? We always thought he 
was one of the most blackguard editors in the country. 
He seems to be all the time pitching into people, and 
does not seem to have the least respect for anybody's repu- 
tation. Besides he always has all the low scandal 1n his 
paper. What does Puck mean by telling young folks 
who are in love to go to Dana for advice ? 

W. GALPIN P. 

As far as it is possible, we will answer this mis- 
guided young man. ‘There are some natures so 
sunk, so besotted in willful ignorance, that they 


{ 
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Mr. W. Galpin P.’s. 

Our correspondent takes an extremely superfi- 
| cial view of the case, but not even on the 
| ground of youthful thoughtlessness can we ex- 
cuse what is little better than a libel on a truly 
great and good man. It cannot be denied that 
the paper of which Mr. Dana is editor fre- 
| quently contains matter of the objectionable 
| class alluded to by Mr. W. Galpin P. Norcan we 
conscientiously assert that the Svx is always 
strictly careful of the sanctity of private char- 
acter. But these things are not the fault of 
Mr. Dana. By no means. Wrapped up in 
the ecstatic contemplation of the divine mys- 
teries of the human heart, the Lover’s Friend 
sometimes forgets the less important considera- 


cially when his mind is overburdened by the 








known asthe draft riots, and particular animosity | 


whole of the members..would, ha¥e . beer? fnyMhiaheyso anyoracle—"Mry* 


ing- and libelling-one another to our heart’s | 
content. It must be admitted that MacMahon’s | 


Clerical party, Orleanists and Bonapartists, are | 





can never be enlightened. Such a nature is | 
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For the passing of such bold resolutions, the | at the shrine of Love, who ceaselessly turn to 







is apt at such 
iof -is joutnal 
$ BPX ie pote m, 


e hands, 


times to leave ‘tlie fhahay 
to others, “~~ * 


‘Then-it is that, the helm in, stran 


“| enlarging on. the virtues of Samuel J: ‘Tilden, | the noble ship vecrs slightly from the true 
| at the expense of President Rutherford B. | course of virtue and propriety. 

No, withal we Americans are poli- | 
We, at | one infirmity of a noble mind, associated with 


For the fact is that Mr. Dana has, with the 


him in his business a number of unprincipled 
men, whose hearts are hard and whose ways 
are devious, and it is these Iniquitous Subordi- 
nates who permit malice, envy and all unchari- 
tableness to creep into the columns of the Sun. 

This is the answer to the question propounded 
by Mr. W. Galpin P.; and now we can only ex- 
press the hope that some sense of remorse and 
shame may subdue his obdurate spirit. 

And let us seize this occasion to reiterate our 
advice to all who love. Bear your woes, your 
doubts, your yearnings, to the sympathetic 
Dana—Dana, the Lover’s Friend—the man 
who first enunctated that wonderful and beau- 
tiful idea, than which modern poesy has sup- 
plied no sweeter or purer revelation of divine 
truth : 

“Going to bed in one’s boots is the death of 
Love.” 


MY DIP IN THE SEA. 


PRE 
ae OW hot it was. A Niagara of pearly 
/L~ drops ran down my heated brow, and 
> when I mopped it up with my handker- 
chief, the stream seemed only to increase. 
What was I to do? I couldn’t leave town for 
two or three weeks, as some of my more fortu- 
nate friends were enabled to do—but, ah! a 
brilliant thought struck me. If I conldn’t go 
to Saratoga, Cape May or Long Branch, Coney 
Island was, at any rate, within my reach. There 
could I revel in the lovely breakers—there 
could I eat the luscious clam—there could I 
drink lager and enjoy the bracing sea air—in 
short, there could I get cool. Yes, I would go 
to Coney Island. 

In five minutes I was on the Fulton Ferry- 
boat, and, half an hour afterwards, bowling 
along at a high rate of speed towards the sea- 
girt Coney in the open steam-cars. 

I sniffed the air, which, as we rattled on, 
was frigid in comparison to that of the scor¢h- 
ing city. 

I felt absolutely hungry as I walked on the 
broad piazzas of Cable’s—but no, I would not 
eat; that luxury should be deferred until I had 


| bathed, when, of course, my appetite would be 


keener than ever. ‘Then what a glorious meal 
I would have. Clam-chowder to begin with; 
fine loin-chops, string-beans, potatoes, toma- 
toes, pastry, fruit, coffee,and a bottle of spark- 
ling Saumur to wash down everything. ‘Then 
would I light my Reina Victoria, digest my din- 
ner, watch the setting sun, wait for the pale 
moonlight, and listen to the sweet strains of 
the music, and feel on good terms with every- 


| thing and everybody— myself in particular. 


tions of worldly conduct, and he is apt—espe- | 


perplexing problems of the anxious suppliants | 


Looking forward to the delightful afternoon 
and evening I[ should spend, I walked briskly to 
the beach, hirel a bathing-dress, and in a mi- 
nute was floundering about in ‘the sea, the sea, 
the open sea; the blue, the fresh, the ever free.” 
I swam, I dived, I floated, I splashed, I trod 
water, | felt supremely happy and cool, and 
that I could do full justice to the dinner I had 
my mind’s eye upon. The Nereids around 
glanced at me through their dripping eyelids, 
and my countenance beamed with smiles in re- 
turn. 

Half an hour was enough for me, and | hur- 
ried through the hot sand, reached my bathing 
house, and commenced to dress. ‘That opera- 
tion did not take long; nowI had only to comb 
out my chestnut locks, put on my coat and 
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vest, and then, hurrah! for dinner; for, al- 
though cool, I was ravenously hungry. Could 
I have left my watch and chain in the office ? 
It wasn’t in my pocket, and yet, I would have 
sworn that I looked at the time while on the 
cars—but still I am forgetful sometimes—the 
watch must be all right. 

I reached Cable’s restaurant once more, and 
instinctively felt my pocket for my wallet, as I 
always do when buying anything. Oh! horror, 
it wasn’t there—nor my gold pencil-case 
my keys—nor my silver match-box-—nor my 
silk handkerchief—nor my favorite ivory pen- 
knife —nor an envelope containing ten United 
States bonds coupons—I’d clipped off that 
day for a friend—not a solitary red cent left 
me. What was I todo? Nobody would be- 
lieve the story that I had been robbed. Cable’s 
men laughed at me, and, when I offered to de- 
posit my coat as security for something to eat, 
heartlessly remarked that it was too thin and | 
couldn’t come that game over them. 

Not a soul was to be seen whom I knew, 
although the trains were discharging people by 
hundreds. ‘lhe conductor asked me what I 
took him for when I entreated to be passed to 
Prospect Park on his train-and called mea 
regular loafing tramp. I swore that I’d send 
him a five-dollar bill to-morrow, and gave him 
my name, business, and address. ‘ Let up on 


| 
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. 
landsman on his first voyage ; but why should | time: ‘Miss Beggs is a perjured vixen, a 


| he require his stomach to meddle in the affair? 


Instances have been known of the public sign- 
ing the total abstinence pledge by confirmed 
Western Democratic statesmen, but the public 
has borne the shock without any abdominal 
convulsions. ‘The truth is, nausea does not or- 
dinarily follow upon any shock to our preju- 
dices, and we cannot account for sea-sickness 


| by calling it an involuntary protest against an 


nor | 


apparently intoxicated horizon. 

Equally untenable is the theory that the mo- 
tion of a vessel at sea jostles the internal organs 
of the inexperienced passenger one against an- 


| other until his whole interior is ripe for revolu- 


tion. Against this theory may be urged the 


_anatomical fact that our interiors are packed 


with a nicety unknown to the ablest stevedore. 
A simple experiment will prove the truth of this 
assertion. Let any man unpack himself by re- 
moving a few of his most accessible organs, 
and he will find that not even with the aid of 
an able physician can he repack them in the 


| same space which they originally occupied. 


that,’’ he cruelly said, and turned on his heel. | 


‘There was no alternative. I must walk, and 
walk I did. Good-bye, loin-chop! Farewell, 
sparkling Saumur -—TI shall not taste of thee on 
Coney. | reached Brooklyn. I pawned my vest 
for a dollar, and arrived at my boarding-house, 
more dead than alive. It would have paid me 


better to have spent a month at Saratoga, than | 


to have taken that unfortunate trip to Coney 
Island. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


(Boucicaulted from the N. Y. 


THE SEA. 





/imes.) 
> 
ene cause of that distressing disease called 
, sea-sickness has for ages been vainly sought 
—" by investigating physicians. ‘Theories 
without number have been published in medi- 
cal magazines, but not one of them has stood 
the test of careful examination. It has been 
claimed that sea-sickness is a modern disease, 
with which the ancients were wholly unac- 
quainted, and in proof of this we have been 
referred to the curious fact that when the 
Romans undertook a naval expedition, they 
filled their galleys with soldiers who straight- 
way put to sea and defeated the enemy without 


the slightest preliminary exercise in the use of | 


the basin. Still the Romans were an excep- 
tional people, and it is not impossible that the 


indomitable courage which forbade the legion- | 


aries to turn their backs to an enemy on land | 


enabled them to keep their stomachs from turn 
ing in the presence of a naval foe. 


Whether sea-sickness is an ancient or modern | : = 
| Presented Miss Bess with a beautiful purp, 


disease, it is certainly extremely frequent at the 
present day. One of the most popular explan 
ations of the disease which have latterly been 
made by ingenious physicians is that it is the 
expression of the mind’s dissatisfaction with an 
apparent indecent levity on the part of the 
horizon. A man whose life has been spent on 
shore is accustomed to find the horizon con- 
stantly in the same plane, and thus comes to 
put complete confidence in its stability. When, 
however, he makes his first sea voyage, and 
finds the horizon constantly rising up and then 


falling back again, as if it no longer knew its | 


own mind, he is so startled and shocked that 
he immediately expresses over the side of the 
ship his conviction that something is wrong. 
Now,-it is very true that the apparent instability 
of the horizon may seem undesirable to a 


The closer this theory is examined the less ten- 
able does it appear. Were it true, sea-sickness 
could readily be prevented by drinking suffi- 
cient water to fill up all the interstices of the 


body, so that no organ could get adrift and in- | 


fringe upon its neighbor. ‘That this remedy 
has never been of the slightest use is proof that 
it is based upon a mistaken diagnosis. 

The cause and nature of sea-sickness may, 
then, be set down as one of the inscrutable 
mysteries of Nature. ‘There is a bare possi- 
bility, which appears to have occurred to but 
few writers, that it is a malady created solely 
for the purpose of baffling the skill of physi- 


cians, and thus putting some slight check on | 


the inordinate vanity of the medical profession. 


But whatever be the dire element of mischief 
at the bottom or the internal turbulency that 
makes life a burden to the inexperienced trav- 
eler by sea, one thing is certain—that on all 
well-regulated steamships an apartment is pro- 
vided where the brandy cocktail and the gin 
sling reign supreme, and shed their affluent | 
benediction over the miseries of nauseated hu- 


manity. 


A BALLAD OF BROOKLYN. 


‘f22. OME hither, my children, and sit you 
A AY down 

And list to a ballad of Brooklyn town: 
O, Muse erotic, get up on your legs, 
And tell how Huntington wooed Miss Beggs. 
And tell how Miss Beggs, O story of woe, 
Declined to accept Mr. H. as her beau. 


Wounded with grief and mortification, Mr. 


| Huntington forswore the society ofsweet woman 
and got to keeping poultry in his back-yard, 
while Miss Beggs kept company with another 


man. 


The lover who thus did her sweet heart usurp 


Huntington over the back fence looked — 
Insult ne’er had his spirit brooked, 


| Nor yet had his matchless courage fail 


When that rival’s dog waged his fated tail, 
Yet a shade of sadness was in his glance; 
/'d giv’n her a dog if I’d had the chance ?” 


Huntington, affected almost to tears by ten- 
der reminiscences, turned naturally to his poul- 
try for consolation. In his Shanzhais he found 
But, going one 
| morning to the coop, what was his horror and 


solace, in his pullets, peace. 


his delight, his big Cochin Cina Rooster was | 
mur | 


dead. Turning, he recogu.zed in the 
derer, slinking off with downcast and remorse- 
ful air, Miss Beggs’s Purp! He drew his re- 


volver and—slew him; remarking at the same | agree to it. 


witch, and an outrageous flirt |” 


| Now thoughts of revenge threugh her feelings 


ran, 
When she saw what he’d done, that terrible 
man. 
And she went into court! determined to fight 
The fiend who had shown diabolic delight 
In killing the gift that her true lover gave! 
So she sued him for damages, fearless and brave! 
For the loss of the dog—and that frightful 
abuse 
| That he with his tongue had so wildly let loose. 
And if you have dollars, you safely can bet ’em, 
Miss Beggs’ tender Alice will certainly get ’em! 
| He quails not, nor trembles! For know that 
his plan is, 
| ‘To engage for his counsel the staunch Count 
Joannes, 


And so the battle will go on, and maybe 
Miss Beggs will get damages and comfort finally 
| from the loss of the dog, and maybe she won't. 
| At all events the poor man has lost all—all— 
| all!—from fer sweet affections down to his 
| Shanghai! 
| But though she loved him not as she used ter— 
| He oughtn’t ter, oughtn’t her have so traduced 

her. 
was really not worth it 
rooster! 


| He that miserable 


ROSENFELD-BUNNER. 


| TELEPHONOGRAMS. 


| LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 





PUCK’S SPECIAL ARTIST-CORRESPON DENT, 
ANYWHERE IN BULGARIA, 


FROM 


| The Sultan has ordered the promulgation of 


a new article of faith. It is no longer, ‘“‘ There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
but, ‘‘ There is but one Providence (‘Tool Com- 
pany), and dollars are its profit’’—out of the 
| ‘Turkish arms contract. 
Advices from the ‘Turkish head-and-tail- 
| quarters at St. Petersburgh, dated 4th July, 
1776, assert that the Nez Perces, under General 
| Howard and Gail Hamilton, have advanced on 
| the village of Waterloo situated in the left-hand 
corner of the White Mountains, near the Astor 
House. ‘The time-keeper on the Eighth Av. 
road reports that the fight between the Russian 
satellites of Mars and the democratic fossils in 
the Eocene formation, is progressing as well as 
can be expected. It is not true that Suleiman 
Pasha bought a new pair of suspenders with a 
bad fifty-cent piece, nor that he has a corn on 
his right little toe. Correspondents circulating 
such. reports are to be forthwith bowstrung. 


Bazareskdjumasharanzio has fallen into the 

hands of the Russian Bashi-Bazouks, and the 

| Bazareskdjumasharanzioans don’t feel good for 
; acent. 

Now the Russians say, that only on certain 

| conditions is entrance to and anchoring in the 


| beds of the Bug and the Dnieper river ports 


| allowed. In certain circles this is considered 


| rather discriminating in favor of the bug, which, 


| both as Bug and Nipper, enters and anchors in 
| my blankets and bed without any conditions 
| at all. 


At the request of the Heradd, and with the 
consent of both belligerents, the seat,of war is 
astonishment to find that his fivorite, his pride, ; to be removed to New York, to give the Herald 
| an opportunity of correcting its war maps. The 
editor will no longer lay out plans for the cam- 


| paigns, and give advice, unless this is done. 
| So, of course, there was no alternative but to 






































A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


(Boucicaulted from the Easton Free Press.) 
" AR * J ELL, dear, not well again, to-day, 
‘Vv’ eh! Doctor been here. What did 

“ce! he give you?” 

And the pale, weak partner of his toils, his 
feelings, and his pocket-book, meekly responds: 

‘No, pet, I don’t feel very well this morn- 
ing.” 

‘Well, what are you doing for it?” 

‘The doctor was here yesterday afternoon, 
and gave me some powders.” 

** Did you take them ?” 

**No; but they are all right there on the 
bureau.” 

**Great click — click — click — what in all 
creation is the use in me buying pill-factories 
and sending unfortunate druggists to untimely 
graves, if you don’t take what they waste their 
time, talent, and alleged brains, to prescribe 
and put up.” 

** Oh, pet! don’t swear so, please. 
one of those powders, won’t you ?”’ 

‘Why, certainly, my child, why didn’t you 
say so before?” 

Then that man goes over in the dark and 
finds the box containing the powders and car- 
ries it over to the washstand. ‘Then he sud- 
denly recollects that he has his boots on, and 
seeing the shadow of the rocking-chair against 
the wall in the dim moonlight, sits down on it 
with the utmost confidence, and has a difficulty 
with the floor that bounces the old snags in his 
mouth around like a keg of nails rolling down- 
stairs, and startles his wife out of an uneasy 
doze, and she says in her most aggravating cool 
tone: 

“‘What in the world are you trying to do, 
pet? ‘The powders are right there .on the 
bureau.” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt they are,” and he rubs 
the portion of him that hurts the worst, with 
much assiduity. 

‘* What in the lippety, clickety, slam, bang 
is the blankety blank reason that that girl can’t 
bring some ice-water up here at night ?” 

“Why, pet,” goes that exasperating cool 
invalid voice; ‘‘ there is the pitcher of ice-water 
on the stand, right in front of you, wherever 
you are.”’ 

Then there is silence for about two minutes, 
after which the midnight air is rent with a crash 
and a red-handed murder of the United States 
English, and in the dimness of the room a man 
may be seen carrying his left foot around under 
his arm, and his language is copious and fre- 
quent, and the tenor of his story appears to be 
that he has tried to make his way from the 
chair, where he pulled his boots off to the stand 
where the ice-water is, but the rocking-chair 
has stubbed itself against his right big toe, and 
in putting that foot up in the chair, to examine 
it, he brought the rocker down on the pet corn 
on the little toe of his left hoof, and in stepping 
back, to gather breath for a comprehensive 
anathema, he puts his foot on a tack that was 
left when they tacked down the carpet the last 
time. ‘hen that miserable man finds his way 
to the window, sits down in the rocking-chair, 
and pulls the tack out of his foot with a long 
sigh. 

The awful silence that ensues wakes up the 
patient, who languidly inquires : 

** Pet, did you find it ?” 

This fires the ambition in that man’s soul. 
He can’t swear, but he just wishes he was a 
fog-horn for about a minute, so that he could 
explain his wrongs. He registers a solemn and 
vindictive affidavit that if ever he goes prowl- 
ing about his wife’s room again he wants a base 
ball club to interview him on the spot. 

““Oh! hang the thing,” and he determines 
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to find that powder and that ice-water and be | 


done with the thing and go to bed. 

He gets the powder all right ; but as he starts 
vehemently across the floor after the water, one 
of the short posts at the foot of the bedstead 
takes him a left-hander in the watermelon he 
ate for supper, and he sits down to groan, while 
that cold, exasperating voice remarks : 

**T feel better now, dear. It isn’t worth 
while to bother about the powder any more. I 
guess I forgot it and put it in the top drawer.” 


Then he jams his feet down against the foot- | 


board, grits his teeth, and wants to know what 
she will have for marketing. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
XXIII. 
NEWPORT. 


Ya-as, we’d aw 
arwanged to go to 
Nooport, and some 
Amerwican fellaws 
had pwocurwed for 
Jack and me what 
they call he-ah a 
cottage. It is not 
considerwed the 
corwect thing to 
live in a hotel in 
Nooport, or Newport—for Jack says it’s only 





| 


fellaw can talk to these fellaws without wunning 
any wisk of associating wegularly with a wetired 
gwoom, or butcher, or twadesman, or lawyer, 
or merchant, or wholesale dwaper, or bwoker, 


| or a judge, or tailor, or manufacturwer, or peo- 





ple of such classes—which is doosid conveni- 
ent. We have been everwywhere and seen 
everwything in Newport. Indeed, I wather 


‘| think I’ve aw allowed myself to be bawed too 


much by obliging people and going out so 
often; but they do so aw worwy Jack and me 
with invitations, that it is weally less twouble to 


| accept than wefuse; besides, the dinnahs are 


not at all bad, the wines fair and the women 
pwetty, and put on the appearwance of good 


| bweeding wemarkably well. 


Some fellaws he-ah dwive four-in-hand; other 


fellaws bwing their yachts. By the way, 1 ought 


| to take a cwuise. 


There is polo he-ah. Jack 
But I don’t think I’ve seen my friend 
Bobbins. A fellaw named Parwy Wilmot, or 
Billmot, shoots verwy well at pigeons. His 
father, I believe, keeps a shop in New York, 
and is aw wich, and sells gweenbacks and old 
coins. I could manage to put up with these 
fellaws quite tolerwably, if aw they wouldn’t be 
so unnaturwally wefined and arwistocwatic. 
Some of them have twaveled and, by Jove! are 


played. 


| quite clevah; but they twy to be so verwy much 
| the corwect Bwitish thing that they often wather 


vulgar Amerwicans who call it Nooport--then | 


there must be a pwetty fair spwinkling of vul- 
gar Amerwicans. 

Newport is wather more Bwitish in charwac- 
ter than any other waterwing-place. It’s weally 
aw quite wespectable. ‘The fellaws here dwive 
verwy decent teams, and don’t wide like in- 
fantwy adjutants, and they dwess almost as well 
as Jack and I, and even at times. look tolerwa- 
bly well-bwed in their clothes, which I don’t 
think they buy weady-made. ‘The women, too, 
wear pwoper hats and dwesses and things when 
they go out dwiving and widing. 

Aw people apparwently know what’s wight 
in Nooport. 
island, and England is an island. Verwy likely; 
that must be the weason. 
the Amerwican arwistocwacy have houses here, 
and some of them are neatly furnished. I’ve 
had my twaps and some aw horses he-ah, and 
have dwiven about a gweat deal; and the woads 


are pwetty and wemind me of aw of Wich- | 


mond or some countwy place, where snobs and 
twadesmen and pwofessional people don’t make 
themselves obtwusive and bother pwoper peo- 
ple. ‘There are fellaws he-ah who wepwesent 
forweign countwies, yer know, and of course a 


| something wong. 


| 


overdo it, and show the orwiginal bad form of 
their pwogenitors. 

One of these wich twademen’s sons said to 
me, “‘ How do you like my turnout?” ‘“ Verwy 
neat,’’ I weplied; ‘‘ but I wather think there’s 
” “Tmpossible; I paid four 
thousand dollars for it.” ‘‘Ya-as; but your 
gwoom has a moustache.” 


‘HUMAN nature is curious,” he said, 
“it is natural that the inquisitive mind of 
youth should delight in watching the ecstatic 


| abandonment of true love; and I do not object 


Jack says it’s because it’s on an | 


i 
' 


All the cweam of | 


to all the boys of the neighborhood gathering 
in the bushes, when | meet my Sophronisba 
under the chaste gleams of the watery moon. 
But I do object, and I think with reason, to 
their indulging in too free and unrestrained 


/ comments on our actions, especially when such 


' comments take the form of an unmeaning and 


| 


inexpressive repetition of the syllables ‘yum, 
yum.’ Then I kick.” 


AND now there is another young Rothschild 
going to marry his cousin. ‘These Rothschilds 
seem to be a bashful lot. It’s a long time since 
one of these has mustered up cheek enough to 
brace up and go for a strange girl. 
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THE ROMAN SENSATION. 
II. 
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His Hottness.—lf this kind of thing goes on, I shall have to create the office of Heredit- 


ary Cardinal. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 

“An Sin” goes to washee-washee in St. 
Louis. 

SOTHERN Dundrearies at the Park on the 3d 
of September. 

THE Boucicault Comedy Company are going 
on a “ Bridal ‘Tour.” 

“ Basy” has gone to Philadelphia to keep 
up his Sunday School. 


THE BLONDE Beauty of Britanniastill beams | 


on the gilded youth at Wallack’s. 

RIGNOLD is threatening us again. 
to do “ Clancarty” here in January. 

THE report is positively denied that Edwin 
Booth will play Zovd/es during the coming 
season. 

MME. JANAUSCHEK produces a new play, 
‘* Katherine the Second,” during her season at 
Duff's New Broadway. 

**Strocorr” has been struck off the list at 
the Lyceum, but there is a chance of our see- 
ing it later in the season. 

THe ‘‘Micuty DoLvar” has opened the 
Eagle, which may be an auspicious omen. ‘The 
Eagle needs auspicious omens. 

Mr. Maurice BARRYMORE is in town looking 
for the theatrical notice-writer who located him 
in Pittsburg for the coming season. 

THE ‘DaNniTEs” is wooing fortune at the 
New Broadway. But the general opinion seems 
to be that it is a play better suited to the ‘ glo- 
rious climate of Californy.” 

*‘Don’r you think,” ventured the meek 
critic, who has to see all the new plays, ‘‘ don’t 
you think they’re rubbing in this Chinaman 
business just a leetle too much ?” 

CHANFRAU takes his little “Kit” to the 
Grand Opera House on the 3d of September. 
George Boniface plays his original character, 
Manuel Bond, in his original style. 

RAYMOND opens at the Park in January, and 
four dramatists are waiting to know which of 
them is to be honored first by the production 
of his new play with the prospective millions 
in it. 

Joun McCuLtovucu will, it is announced, 
continue to manage the California ‘Theatre 
next season. If somebody could only be 
found to manage John, he might be able to 
carry out his intentions. 

Mr. Daty opens his theatre with ‘‘ Our City” 
on the fourth of next month. Rumor says he 
boucicaulted it from the German. Ada Dyas, 
Sidney Cowell and Emily Rigl play in the new 


He wan's 


, 


| piece, and Barrymore and Lewis have the lead- 


ing parts. 

Mr. Ernest HarRVIER, the dramatic critic, 
has been specially engaged to write a series of 
articles descriptive of theatrical celebrities for 


| the London Zimes, and when Harvier crosses 








Union Square, Histrionism rises and gives him 
multitudinous invitations to beer, and tells him 
it doesn’t want a notice, you know, but 

‘Pink Dominos” is drawing crowds to the 
Union Square, and may be called the success 
of the season; and all the theatrical managers 
in the country are quarreling for the vossession 
of the naughty piece, just as if it were the 
sweetest little innocent of a strictly moral 
drama that ever served to entice the pious to 
the play-house. 

In ‘Our City,” soon to be produced at 
Daly’s, there is an Irish part which has been 
intrusted to Mr. John Drew. ‘The ambi- 
tious young artist, on receiving his rdle, devoted 
considerable time to the study of the Hiber- 
nian dialect, and, at the first rehearsal, he 
‘‘spread himself’? on a realistic rendition. 
When he had finished, Mr. James Lewis arose 
and reinarked mournfully: ‘ They’re running 
this thing to death —we can’t have a piece now 
without a Chinaman in it.” 





OUR ARTISTS. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING, 





PaGE leaves the city in summer. 

SMILLIE is taking things cheerfully at Lake 
George. 

BrersTaDT has struck Milwaukee, and feels 
quite at home there. 

New Jersey is the place where the poor art- 
ist may get a house cheap. Julian’ Scott is 
there. 

A NUMBER Of our best-known artists are up 
in the wilds of the Adirondacks, where they 
haven’t Beard for a month, and are McEn-tee 
to drink. 

Winstow Homer is practicing with a white- 
wash brush. Homer is not a pre-Raphaelite. 
He is more inclined to the barn-door style of 
painting. 

CuurcH has bought the mainsail of the 
Great Eastern, and is up in Manitoba trying to 
cover his canvas with a picture of the North 
American continent. 

Louis ‘TIFFANY is in Massachusetts making 
studies with his palette-knife. When he comes 





back to the city we shall see what improve- 
ment, if any, he has made. 

Ir is not true that Mr. J. G. Brown is pass- 
ing the summer on the rocks in the vicinity of 
Central Park. ‘The report arose from the fact 
that this artist makes a specialty of painting 
kids. 

EASTMAN JOHNSON is in Connecticut. He 
is making such earnest studies that he confi- 
dently hopes to reach the highest goal of his 
ambition. Nobody will be able to tell his next 
Academy picture from a Nassau Street chromo. 


CASILEAR is in the White Mountains. He 
goes there to commune with Nature —’cas ’e’ll 
‘ear her tender voice more distinctly. It is 
positively denied that he seeks the country on 
account of his health, and leaves the city ’cas 
ill ’ere. 

Now is the time when James M. Hart wan- 
ders through the country seeking chances to 
paint tall trees with red cows underthem. ‘The 
beauty of this plan is that his pictures appeal 
not only to the taste of those who like trees, 
but those who like red cows. Hart is a good 
business man. 


Ausweys for the Anrious. 


FouNTAIN.—Dessiccate! 

P. G. A.—Please Go Away. 
ALPHA.—Try not to be silly. 

L. 2. E.— We should call you D. Flat. 
BILKINS.—They are waste-basketed. ‘Try again. 
HASELTINE.—She has said nothing to us about it, 


Docror.—Send your paragraphs, but please see that 
a point accompanies each one. 


Dut ru.—Stay where you are. The Zenith City of 


the Unsalted Seas will do for vou. 


EZEKIEL.—Young man, that thing is nota poem, It 
is a literary outrage in four stanzas. 

Cuico.—Try it, by all means. But be careful; put 
thought in your work, and don’t attempt to overdo it, 
Then send it on. 


NEREID.—Youw'’re getting mixed up. There's more 
Bacchante than Nereid aboif¥you. Sorry to say it, but 
that’s the way it looks. 


JAMEs.—Are you ever called —familiarly, you know— 
Jim? And if so, is your family name Jams? Judging 
from your article, we should think it was. 


R. I1.—We cannot follow you in your lofty flights of 
poetic inspiration. It is just as well for you that we can 
not. We're bad—éad—when we reach for a man. 


LEONIDAS.— Those verses beginning, 
My aunt, my dear, unmarried aunt,” 
are extremely clever, and would reflect great credit on 
you, if they didn’t reflect more on the man who originally 
wrote them. His name is Ilolmes, and he lives in Bos- 
ton. 

Piatr.—Your paragraphs are all about the right 
length; they are neatly written, and on very nice paper. 
What a pity they aren’t funny! For paragraphs have to 
be funny, Platt; it’s one of their peculiarities. 


Eau Hopt, Iowa City.—Go drown yourself in boil- 
ing oil, get yourself torn to pieces by wild horses, drink 
three gallons of poison—inflict on yourself every torture 
which human ingenuity can invent. It won't be half suf- 
ficient atonement for the crime of writing those verses 
—not half. 


Hl. D. H., Adrian.—The commission appointed to read 
your poem has closed its labors. ‘The majority report re- 
commends that you be decoyed to New York and assas- 
sinated. A merciful minority simply advises that you be 
caught and bastinadoed. But we do not intend to pro- 
ceed to extremities, and we merely print the opinions of 
the committee by way of a mild insinuation that your 
poem won’t do. 


S. R. J.—You announce your intention of continuing 
to send us such contributions as * An Adventure in Bar- 
gaining.” Very well. Our constitution is good ; 
we can stand it; and long practice has taught us to sling 
things into the festive waste-basket with an easgand cle- 
gance that would surprise you. We can keep this thing 
up just as long as you can, Only let us give you one 
word of advice—organize a spelling match with yourself, 
and try to brace up a little on orthography, 


Do so. 
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TOLD HIS LOVE. 


5 
XA OUNG Adolphus Snooks has been keep- | 
St ing company with Deacon Johnson’s | 


“*’ daughter Susie for the past twelve months. 
They met and were introduced to each other 
at a sociable, one evening during the Centen- 
nial year, and ever since that eventful night 
Snooks has been Susie’s persistent suitor. 


That is, he has waited on her constantly, | 


beaued her to the opera, bought her ice-cream 
and gum-drops, carried her fan to and from 
church, sat up with her till ten o’clock every 


Sunday evening, and in various other ways | 


acted the part of a faithful knight-errant. 

But during all this time he said never a word 
of love ina cottage at Long Branch or any 
other place. 

The fact is, Snooks was just a trifle bashful 
on this point. 


He could get along well enough till it came | 


to the popping point, and then he was like a 
Philadelphia regiment facing a gang of rioters. 

Finally Snooks resolved that the thing must 
come to a focus somehow. So last Sunday 
night before starting for the Johnson ranche, 
where dwelt the idol of his hopes, he sat down 
and wrote out his little speech and committed 
it to memory. 

After reading it over and studying it till he 
was letter-perfect in every line, he readjusted 
his necktie, hitched his collar up an inch higher 
in the back of the neck, and set out to decide 
his destiny. 

He found Susie sitting out on the front 
piazza, with an unoccupied chair placed con- 
veniently at her side. He dropped into it, ex- 
changed ‘‘ good evenings” with his inamorata, 
and then they struck up a general conversation. 

They talked for four hours of the weather, 
the European war, and everything under the 
sun but love. 

Several times Snooks thought of leading the 
conversation gradually around to Cupids and 
things, and then work in his carefully-prepared 
piece and carry everything before him by his 
eloquence. But somehow the moment didn’t 
seem opportune for its introduction, and he 
would put it off and go on absent-mindedly 
talking of something else. 

The old clock in the back-kitchen twanged 
out the hours of ten and eleven, and still no 
word from Snooks. At last, just as the minute- 
hand marked 11:37 Pp. M., Snooks suddenly 
cleared his throat, arose from his chair, struck 
an attitude, and began as follows: 

** Sweet and adorable Susie! Bright gem of 
Jersey! (it was in Jersey this all happened, you 
know,) You are more precious in my eyes than 
a hundred dollars in a busted savings bank, or 


a three-story brick house with a ten-thousand | 


dollar mortgage on it. As the Colorado beetle 
longs for the succulent and savory potato-vine, 


so long I to feed on the saccharine sweets of , 


your honeyed lips. 


‘* Darling, turn not coldly from me and veil | 
the light of your loving eyes, or I shall perish | 


in the dark whirlpool of despair. By the bright 
moon that casts its silver rays upon us (the 
moon had gone down two hours before, and it 
was dark as Egypt, but that made no difference, 
the speech couldn’t be altered now to suit the 
circumstances without marring the symmetry of 
the whole affair), I swear to be ever true and 
faithful. Oh, Susie! say that you love me! 
Let me but hear those soul-stirring words, to 
assure me that you are forever mine, and I will 
clasp you in my protecting arms and bear you 
on the lightsome pinions of love to a land of 
never-ending bliss. 

“Oh, Susie! as you listen to my impassioned 
avowal of love, does not your heart throb in 
unison with mine? Does not your inner con- 
sciousness tell you that you love me? Answer 
me this, darling, and relieve the agonizing sus- 


PoU"C-R). 


pense that hovers over my spirit like a chicken- 
hawk over a barn-yard. 
and forever silence my doubts, or send me forth 
into the world an outcast and a stranger to hap- 
piness and you.” 

Snooks paused, wiped the perspiration from 


' Johnson stuck his head out of the upper win- 


dow and remarked: 

‘* Say, young man, if you’ve got your speech 
finished, hadn’t you better slide along home 
and give folks a chance tosleep? ‘That infer- 
nal rubbish of yours about love, bliss, silver 


Speak, seraphic Susie, | 


beauteous and bounteous presence, and realize 
that it is at once a delight and a reminiscence. 
Even the youths of whom six years have worn off 
some of the gilding cannot readily believe that 
this is the identical adoration of those de- 


: { | parted seasons. 
his brow, and was about to resume h's seat by ! 
the side of Susie to receive her reply, when Mr. | 


moons and chicken-hawks, has kept me awake | 


| for the last half-hour.” 


Snooks concluded it was time to go home, 


and he lit out without waiting for Susie’s an- | 
swer, or even taking time to kiss her good- | 


night. 


He doesn’t call around at Johnson’s any | 
more. He says a man that don’t know any bet- | 
ter than to interrupt an affair of that sort right | 


at the critical moment, can’t be a father-in-law 
to him. 
And we don’t blame Snooks a bit. 
W135. G6. 


BRITISH BLONDES. 
/;HE Lydia Thompson ‘Troupe is at Wal- 
') lack’s ; and so, it is- needless to remark, 
” is the Gilded Youth of New York. He 
sits in the best seats in the orchestra, and his 
fiancée is not with him as he feasts his eyes 
upon the fair array of blondes, more or less 
shapely, and more or less British. Principally 
less, in this last particular, for a large majority 


Next to the immortal Lydia, the chief at- 
traction at Wallack’s is Willie Edouin. He is 
an old friend, and the quality that has most en- 
deared him to New York audiences is the pecu- 


‘liar mixture of chain-lightning and india-rub- 


ber in his composition. ‘This charming char- 
acteristic would suffice to make him a favorite 
even if he were not a funnier Chinaman than 
Parsloe. 

It is, perhaps, with a deep artistic intention 
that Miss Thompson and Mr. Edouin have so 
arranged matters that their brightness is in- 
creased by a sombre back-ground. ‘There is 
no comedian in the troupe; but a solemn and 
business-like gentleman, Mr. Marshall, gloomily 
delivers the lines in which Harry Beckett afore- 
time made merry. Moreover, the remainder 


| of the support appears to have been selected 


| for its sobriety and its dislike of levity. 


And 
the burlesque itself, there is a portentous grav- 
ity about it—a cemeterial tone, so to speak— 


| that inclines us to believe the assertion that it 
' was written by a picked congress of choice 


spirits selected from the staffs of the various 


i London comic papers. 


hail from Harlem, and the stamp of Hoboken 


is on many of the others. 

But the Gilded Youth cares not for these 
subtle distinctions. He gets his money’s-worth 
in pink tights and gold spangles, and Hoboken 
and Harlem serve sufficiently well as a substi- 
tute for the genuine Haymarket flavor. Rosy 
America is as good as chalky Albion, any day. 

And is not the fair star herself shining in un- 


‘dimmed lustre—the liquid-limbed J.ydia, en- 


At all events, foiled by dreary puns and 
comedians who won’t or can’t be funny, the 
fair Lydia and the agile Edouin constitute what 
may truly be called ‘an attraction” at Wal- 
lack’s. 

‘THe Germans have a great way of memoriz- 
ing anniversaries. On the second of January, 
1878, they will celebrate the memory of the 
fiist representative of German opera. We shall 


| let our readers know when they honor the 


| birthday of the first circus. 


That touches us 


, nearly. 


trancing as of old, in Magenta satin and a lot | 
' seem rather an uncomfortable place to get mar- 


of new songs? 
It is somewhat difficult to look upon that 


AR" 


| 


‘THE newspapers say that Edward de Roths- 
child is to be married in the medizval seat of 
the German diet. Where the seat of the Ger- 
man diet was in medizval times we do not 
know, but in the nineteenth century it would 


ried in. 














“MAMA DEAR, WHEN SHALL WE COME TO 


TO PUT MY FAN UP?” 


ANY MORE OF THOSE PICTURES WHERE I HAVE 
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| TRA-LA-LA AND ‘TOO-RA-LOO. | 

ie He. SHE. ae | 
f ‘ 5 hi the regular Switzer-boy, I’m the traditional peasant-maid, 
i GS, Ha-ha-ha! tra-la-la! ‘Tooral-looral-la! 
Caroling is my only joy! ‘Truly rural is.my trade, + 
‘Tra-la-la, la-la! ‘Tooral-looral-la! | 
As in glee through the world I go, With my jug of china-blue, 
‘Tra-la-la, Uralio! Let me just say, tooral-loo! | 
HE. SHE. 
‘Together through the world let’s go, Yes, together we'll carol free, 7: 
Ha-ha-ha, ho-ho-ho, Who so happy.and gay as we? eee | 
Singing tooral-uralio! ‘Tooral-loo, uralio, Ste 
‘Tooral-uralio. Tooral-looral-o! : 
Boru. 
Tooral-loo, tra-la-la, 
Ho-ho, ha-ha, he-ho-ha! 
Tra-la-la, tooral-loo, 
Uralio, Oraliu! | 
, ieee -_ te a = 
PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. | It treats of monkeys, baboons, and other of NOCTURNE. 
; | his distinguished kinsmen. _ : 
Cares O’Conor is at the North Carolina - —- WAY HEN through thy bower that .woodbine 
Warm Springs, but there is no truth in the rumor - aan ea / wreathes, 
that he is waiting there for Chas. Francis Adams. FRAN muneer an . John B. some are | The summer moon shines softly, Sue, 
- sworn friends, and have been seen walking arm- And sweet o’er earth the zephyr breathes, 
th ne ate pai a. oe gay di in-arm talking temperance. When Gough The drooping daffodil to woo; 
- € Fela St <I “ye y €x oa “ fel breaks out into rhapsodic strains, and says that When nature seems in tune for lovers, 
me . " wa th . Pos ses wo The “" | on the silvery stream of temperance the soul of | oo ee xe Apne Mat trees 
4 apa : nora © Aquarmum every *hurs- | man, like.a golden ship, sails beautifully along aaa signin. —" 
a Pte Jer oie ne ; to a harbor of peaceful bliss, Murphy exclaims, F yf 
Mr. Moony, lingering in pious retirement at | «Put it there !” and they clasp hands in affec- ul. 
Northfield, reads the criticisms on h Pink Domi- | tionate brotherhood. The bonds of abstinence When bounteously the balmy air 
nos” and the Lydia‘Thompson Troupe, and are strong and strange. With exquisite aroma teems, 
exclaims, with a new and original inflection: And you, O! my lady mine, prepare 
‘What wi// the harvest be ?” + A GOVERNMENT clerk has been found in | To gently glide to rosy dreams, 
~~ . os Wherein you see rich jewels shining 
SCHENCK, the well-known German editor and») Switzerland, who refused an offer from some On meads of fresh-blown violets, 
author of the celebrated work called ‘‘ New | smugglers of $12,000 to hold his tongue. It I pray, my sweet, before reclining, 
Yorker Plaudereien,” is now engaged on a val- wouldn’t be safe to make that offer to a para- Look well to the mosquito nets, 
uable treatise entitled, “Central Friends.” ' grapher in this dull season. R. K. Mowkerrrick. 
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PUCK’S 


I HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(( ONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER V. 
~ THE COLONIES. 
" % FTER the colonies were all thoroughly 

Tk settled, they scraped along, in a mono- 
“—" tonous sort of a way, for a considerable 
period. 

The New England people, when they were 
not burning witches or stoning religious dissen- 
ters, tried to vary the tedium by carrying the 
gospel among the aborigines. ‘The way in 
which they spread civilization among the In- 
dians was something startling. 

The other colonists used to take their diver- 
sion in various styles, but none of them had 
that firm grip of the situation which enabled 
them to combine amusement with high esthetic 
and moral aims, after the manner of the Mas- 
sachusetts people. 

At starting, America was about as much 
mixed up as to nationalities as she is now; but 
about the middle of the eighteenth century she 
was almost entirely under British dominion. 

This gave a chance for the heel of British 
tyranny to grind the unfortunate provinces, and 
as the talented orators of the opposition party 
used to remark, the country was enveloped in 
the Cimmerian Darkness of Despotism, a senti- 
ment which rarely failed to fetch the crowd. 

Fortunately, upon the black horizon there 
glimmered one rising star. 

That star was G. W. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, at this late date, to 
sketch the career of this remarkable man. 

It has been sketched before. 

But we may pause for one second, to correct 
the erroneous impression, deeply seated in the 
popular heart, that George Washington was 
born as represented in his pictures—in top- 
boots, a buff-and-blue coat, and a powdered 
wig. ‘This is not true. 

Neither was his nose Roman when he arrived 
in this vale of tears. Its Romanity, if we may 
sO express it, was the result of a combat with 
another small boy, when Washington was in the 
small-boy stage of development. 

Washington was much like other babies, ex- 
cept that he took a long time to wean. 

[This information is solid, and possessed by 
no other history. ] 


When George was six years old...... ° 














When George grew older, he became a gov- 
ernment surveyor, and got bravely over his 
early inability to tell a lie. 

Afterwards he became an Indian-fighter, and 
only narrowly missed fighting in history as 

*The above space is what would be filled by the fable 
of George, the Hatchet and the Cherry Tree, with a pic- 
ture of George saying: ‘‘ Father, I cannot hatch a lie; | 
did it with my little tellit.” 

Our readers will observe that we omit the anecdote. 
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Red - Handed ‘of tyranny and: rethotseless despotism by trying 
» -,.| te introduce fea inte the’mlopies. “4k 
e had been «x- 


‘‘ Gorgeous George, or the 
Roarer of the Rocky Mountains.” ta q 

Braddock was the general then in command}: Hitherto. the’ regular tipp 
of the British forces, and Washington njade | tracted from corntalks?’ 


a 


ra] 


himself solid with Braddock, who was a rather }« ‘Phis was the spirit of :1.776. . 
weak old gentleman. 7 | ‘=Phe.patriots resented: this innovation. ‘They. - |"); 
‘. 7 . rf »* - ¥ $ : , 
George was a smart young man. \ ;rémarked that. freemen neyer would be-slaves, » *)=\2 
If he had lived in these days he would have | and they. refuséd:to drink a cup which ‘cheered co ae 
been a paragrapher. « | only to-a moderate’ extent, and utterly failed to: |- 
Fortunately, he was born over a hundred‘ inebyiate. "set of : 


years ago. » . *¢ What,” ‘said .they, “‘is the use of sdrink.«\:- 
George got around Braddock so neatly that | Which fails to awake the higher elements of our F 
he was permitted to run the whole army. nature? ;What man wasever able to get.s0 7)" ' 
This ended in his running them into a hole. | cheered and elevated ..on tea that he could ga < | :- 
‘The result of George’s manceuvres was that home-at, four o’clock ‘in the morning and beat 
the British army got promiscuously scalped. _| his wife and, throw the baby out af the second: 
George happened to wear a wig, and so came | story window?’ “We -want: none, of’your tea’ 
all right out of the affray. Give us a drink that appeals to Our zsthetics!” 
We will now leave George Washington to But the British Government had in some 
grow a little, while we take a look at the gene- | way got the idea that it had too much colony. 
ral condition of the country. ‘lhe said condi- | and could spare some of it. 
tion was what would now be termed “snide.” So it sent the tea over. 
But this word was not at that time in general ‘The worst of the transaction was that the tea 
use. It would be safe, however, to state that | was found to be bad. It had all been usec! 
the condition of the country was desperate. once, and was, in fact, what would have been 
‘The aforesaid heel of British tyranny had | called grounds, had it been coffee. 
been grinding for a considerable time, and the | ‘This aroused the ire of the patriots, an:! 
colonists began to emulate the example of the | they declined to allow the tea to land. 
worm who turned when trodden upon. | At New York, the Knickerbockers put up a 
Here we may remark, however, that on gen- | sign: 
eral principles it makes very little difference to 
the person doing the treading, if the worm 
does turn when he is trodden upon. No amount 


~90? 


“PLEASE KEEP OFF THE Grass! 
which, posted up on the extreme end of Conc | 
Island, had the effect of keeping the shiys 


of gymnastics on the part of the worm can | away. 
make him a dangerous antagonist, and he is But the Bostonians adopted a different me- | 
likely to be squashed all the same. By turn- | thod. | 


oston was called the Cradle of Liberty. 
Boston cradled that tea. 
When two ships, with a consignment of over | 
500 ferocious chests of despotic Tea, arrived in | 
| 

| 


ing, he gets only a slight variation in the style 
of squashing. 

But this bit of natural history is a digression. | 

The British government imposed so many 
taxes on the unfortunate colonists that the 
latter refused to pay them. 

On the strength of this bold stand against 
tyranny, they (the colonists) called themselves 
patriots. 

This term, as applied to people who don’t 
pay their taxes, has fallen into disuse. 

Finally the Government capped the climax 


Boston Harbor, public feeling was aroused. 

Boston rose in her might and assemble:| 
around the Frogpond. 

The citizens all forgot their occupation-. 
Business was entirely suspended. 

A prominent citizen, going to get a pair or 
boots half-soled and heeled, was astonished to 
find the artist’s studio closed. 
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“Why is this?” he said. ‘ Where is John 
(Quincy Adams ?” 

‘“« He is gone to the Common,” was the reply. 

Owing to the absence of a member of the 
Hancock family, the local butcher-shop was 
also closed. 

It is estimated that there was more retail pa- 
triotism that day around the margin of that 
sacred pool than has ever been seen there 
since. 

Boston is now purely zsthetic. 

The Adamses have gone into the statesman 
and ice-cream freezing business. 

The Hancocks are extinct. 

John Hancock, on being permitted to sign 
the Declaration of Independence, covered so 
much of the paper that his associates were 
obliged to ask him if he thought that congress 
had convened solely for the purpose of adver- 
tising his trademark. 

He replied that they did not come from Bos- 
ton, but were outside barbarians. 

Which led to his retirement from this vale of 
tears. 

But we anticipate. 

Boston being, so to speak, on her Athenian 
ear, a party of delegates from the best families, 
including four Adamses, met in secret on the 
night of the 16th of December, 1774. 

They disguised themselves as Indians, 

A keen eye might have penetrated the dis- 
guise, owing to their using a better grade of 
spirits than those which they usually sold the 
guileless aborigine. 

But as they waited for Night to throw her 
veil over the deed of valor which they contem- 
plated, it made no matter. 

As soon as darkness arrived, they marched 
on the two tea-ships and made an attack which 
fur desperate courage and superhuman hardi- 
hood has but few parallels in history. 

The execution done among the astonished 
tea-chests was something wonderful. ‘Their de 
feat was complete and immediate. 

When the fearful fight was over, and the 
tender stars looked down pityingly upon the 
scene of carnage, the victors, elate and flushed 
with triumph, (except the four Adamses —they 
were not flushed) returned to their homes, and 
casting aside their warrior disguise, called their 
sons to their knees and said : 

‘‘My children, go down to the point at the 
end of the bay, where the current drifts things 
in to the stern and rock-bound shore, and 
scoop for that tea.” 


(To be continued.) 





“THE DANITES.” 


New York, August 29th, 1877. 
Dear Puck: 


HE stood on the highest peak of the moun- | 


tain range, bared his manly bosom to the 
breeze, clasped the welkin in his soul’s embrace, 
drank in the sweetness of eternal space, and 
burst forth in melodious rapture-—something 
after this fashion: 
‘*« Eternal yearning of eternal years, 
Where is the boundless benison of tears, 
Beneficent lingo? 
Ah, Ether! Spirit-balm of mortal clay! 
Fill, fill my thirsting soul! —I’ll write a play, 
By Jingo!” 
or words to that effect, and then he sat down 
and wrote out the Dramatis Persone, and cast 


Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin for Sandy McGee | 


and Nancy Williams. 

This was the first step -—the grand step, and 
the marvelously practical step. 

The manner in which poetry and prose were 
blended in this particular instance is a phe- 
nomenon of the human mind, 

The McKee Rankins paid several thousand 


dollars for the distinction by the Poet of the | 


Sundown Seas, and the latter rendered thanks 
to the blue ether. 

It is but justice to say that the McKee Ran. 
kins got their money's worth, 

“The Danites”’—such is the play that was 


brought out at the Broadway ‘Theatre, last Wed- | 


nesday night, with the poet-author’s seal upon 
it—proved more than tive acts of ethereal ex- 
panse, and made a success. 


Zhere was a triumph for the poetic mind of 


the boundless West. 
A real, unromantic practical success, with 


the ring of the dollar in it- the dollar of our 


fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers and cousins, 


who will go to see the play wherever it is pro- | 


duced through the country. 


The McKee Rankin heart must be gratified. | 
The Joaquin Miller soul can yearn for no | 


more. 

With these cheering apophthegms, which will 
still remain in spite of whatever else I may sub- 
sequently say, | hope the Poet of the Sundown 
Seas will grant me a little of that unshackled 
speech which is so essentially his, and permit 


me to forget his leviathan genius in the ab- | 


stract, and unbosom inyself after my own fash- 
ion. 

I took Araminta to see “The Danites.’ 
Araminta is a great drop from the Poet of the 
Sierras, but she revels in his verses, which draws 
her a little nearer to him, 

** Now, Silas, who would have thought,” she 


observed to me between one of the acts, ‘‘that | 


Ae could have written such a play ?” 
‘* Nobody,” was my terse response. 


‘Why, it’s real flesh-and-blood-like, isn’t it ? | 


Real men, who talk in real bad English ?” 

“All except Sandy,” I chimed in, 
you think he’s a littie, as it were-—-if I may so 
call it-—that is to say ” 

** Oa, yes, he’s a little Joaquin Millerish, but 
that’s all right. Don’t you see he’s called a 
poet, a painter, a sculptor, a mighty moralist, 
on the bills?” and she pointed to the pro- 
gramme. 





Araminta always points to the programme | 


when she is short of an argument. 
It is a clincher. 


Once more | admired the practical side of | 


the poet’s nature. 

He could not altogether forswear his bursts 
of soul in speeches about stars and moonbeams 
and sunshine and clouds and things, so he gives 
them all to one man to handle, and calls him 
all these different names in the programme. 

He redeems this by dignifying one of the 
other characters with the title of “‘ Grasshopper 
Jake, the Cinnamon-haired Barkeeper of the 
Howling Wilderness,” and the critical mind is 
appeased. 

“The Danites” has a plot that interests you 
to an unusual degree. 

You wish occasionally that the story were not 
interrupted by outbursts of Joaquin Millerisms, 
but you put up with these in your anxiety to 


_ know how it is all going to end. 


Of course, not knowing to what extremes 
the practically-poetic author may go to estab- 


** Don’t, | 


| hide his diminished head in the Howling Wil- 
| 


II 


And isn’t that a triumph for the American 
drama ? 

There were lots of things that puzzled Ara 
minta. She wanted to know why the truly 
good school-teacher, the only lady in the Howl. 
ing Wilderness, should, on her arrival, take a 
lodging over the bar-room crowded with twenty 
odd mincr:,and come sailing down every five 
minutes to give one or the other a chance 
to make up to her. She wanted to know why 
this same truly good teacher should come to 
the ‘ Howling Wilderness” 
were no children to teach, and (this was the 
source of the most distress to. Araminta) why 
Billy Piper, who is Nancy Williams in disguise, 
shouldn't let Sandy into her secret, when by so 
doing she would save three acts of se much 
misery and despair. 

But | smiled at Araminta’s simplicity, and 
said : 

“Don’t you see that’s wheie the Poet of 
the Sundown Seas shows that he is a true dra- 
matist? ‘That’s stage effect !” 

There is no doubt of it. Mr, Miller is alive 
to the wants of the modern public. He 
has even got a Chinaman in the play. Bret 
Harte had better look to hi» laurels, 
| He hasn’t one broadcloth swell though, 
| and that is the greatest of all its merits. 

He hasn't overburdened the play with cheap 
attempts at funny business. 

For which let us render more thanks. 

The /udge whom he has introduced is 
really amusing — from his unstrained simplicity. 

There’s enough of the Chinaman to lighten 
the scenes. Any more of him would make the 
play as bad as * Ah Sin.” 

“The Danites’”’ is the best Californian drama 
yet presented. 

Joaquin, you lusty versifier, | grasp your prac- 
tical palm, and pat you on your boundless 
back ! 

Go it again! Leave out a few yards of gush 
next time and don’t do quite so many irrational 
things, but let your situations be as good as 

| they are in this, your first attempt, and above 
all, see that your characters are as well played 
| as they are in ‘The Danites,” 

Besides Mr. McKee Rankin, Mr. Aldrich 
distinguished himself for an excellent perform- 
ance of Charlie Godfrey, the rejected lover, 
Mr Lytell for a neat performance of the 
Judge, and Messrs. Vining Bowers and Harry 
| Pratt for a miner and a Chinaman, both 
played well and with becoming restraint, 
| Of the ladies, Miss Lillie Eldridge was too 

passive as the School-mistress, afterwards 
‘the wife of Sandy McGee; Miss Ada Gil- 


'man did a good character sketch as a rough 
girl called Bunker Hill, and Miss kitty 
Blanchard (Mrs. McKee Rankin) played Nancy 
Williams, afterwards Billy Piper, the most ar- 
duous part of all. She did it earnestly and 
intelligently. But she lacked flexibility—in all 
but her knee-joints, which were called into ac- 
tive requisition as Billy Piper. 

“The Danites” was placed on the stage 
magnificently. ‘The last scene, “‘ The Golden 
Gulch,” was especially beautiful and worthy of 
the pen-pictures of the Poet Dramatist. 


Boundlessly yours, 
Sitas Drier, 


| P, S.—‘The Broadway ‘Theatre has been con- 


siderably renovated ; but the man who claims 
that the new curtain is a work of art ought to 


derness aforesaid. S. BD. 


lish himself as a dramatist of ‘‘ contempora- | 
neous human interest,” you can’t really make | 


up your mind whether the curtain will fall on a | 


‘THERE was a well-defined and fatal case of 


| general “breakdown” by all the characters, | Asiatic cholera in the Sixth Ward last Monday. 





murder or a real hanging-scene. 
But you wait until the curtain falls. 


_ with supes joining in the chorus, or on another | And what adds to the gloom of this announce- 
| memt is the fact that Eli Perkins was not the 


| victim. 





at all when there 
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Pwo Knaves and a fJusen, 


AN ENGLISH S'TORY, 

By FRANK BARRETT ' 
(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 





DE GAILLEFONTAINE was “tres, 
trés, tres faché!’’ 

A simple accident which no one would 
have foreseen had in one moment turned the 
current of René’s life from the channel so skill- 
fully prepared for it, and there was uncertainty 
as to whether it could be turned again to its | 
original course, or would be absorbed in its 
meandering, leaving the field he wished it to 
irrigate barren and unfruitful. Zou Dieu, it 
was execrable! 

René had graciously forgiven him before her 
departure, but had declined to accept his escort. 
She professed not to know how long she should 
stay in London, nor where. In truth she had | 
no definite plan beyond that of going at once 
to do her * woman’s work.” She was unusually | 
silent, for she had now a theme to occupy her 
mind, 

With the suspicion that haunts the guilty 
mind, De Gaillefontaine conceived that René 
was studiously reticent, and that she purposely 
concealed from him intentions fully determined. 
He could not disguise the trouble which dis- 
turbed his mind perpetually. ‘They were actors 
to whom he acted. 

“What grieves my marquis?” asked Gio- 
vanna Roffielli. 

“Is it not sufficient cause that our queen is 
not here ?” 

“Of course we are all distracted upon her 
account; but tell me, do we not grieve more 
for ourselves? What affects you? Would you 
keep secrets from me ?” 

** None that would please you to hear. 
racked with apprehensions. ‘That René 

«Sit here; no one shall hear you.” | 

‘*A moment since she was in my hand, and | 
now I do not know even where she is. 1 am in 
dread of what. may happen. ‘There is nothing | 
certain, She may return here no more. We 
may never see her again, and all our hopes are 
ruined, She may become a nurse in a hospi- 
tal; she may go into a convent.” 

‘“* But you tell me she is quite good,” 

** Quite.” 

** Ah, then, she will not go into a religious 
house yet awhile, rest assured. She is a wo- 
man.” 

** But she is English.” 

‘* Name of God, what a nation it is!’”’ 

‘** T cannot say that to-morrow I shall be what 
I was yesterday.” 

* But you will be no less than you are to-day, 
eh?” 

“Ts it enough to say to a man, ‘ You are 
half way up the ladder; stop there’ ?” 

“Be comforted, my little infant; all will 
come right. ‘This René is a child. This way- 
wardness it is a child’s. Presently you shall 
guide her again.” 

“It is that | doubt. She is enraged with me 
for the first time in her life.” 

“That too is the anger of a child; it will be 
gone at once. She will forget like a child.” 

‘“‘Why does she leave me here? She refuses 
to let me accompany her. She commands me 
to stay. Regard, it is as if she said: ‘Antoine, 
you are my servant. Do asl bid youdo. I 
am your employer.’ ‘The devil, | am vexed!”’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine did not know René; 
such a man, were he to live till the end of time, 
could not understand her. He gave her credit 
only for such sentiments as he experienced, 


I am | 
” 





| not for the better. 


| talk with 


PUCK. 


and ignored the presence of those he had never 
felt. ‘To other superficial observers it would 
seem extravagant that a young lady of fortune 
and position should interest herself so keenly 
in the fortunes of a simple dependent; but 
stripped of those accidental accessories, and 
seen simply as a tender-hearted, impulsive girl, 
eager with undefined yet noble aspirations, the 
inconsistency disappears. Untrammeled by 
considerations of society’s opinion, or the in 
fluence of friends, René did at once the thing 
which appeared to her right. She sought to be 
of use in the world, and sought sincerely; had 
she disregarded the voice that called now for 
help she would have been not sincere— not 
René Biron, a heroine, but a girl of ordinary 
mould. 

From her hotel in London she went first to 
Lincoln’s Inn, and thence with Mr. Gray to 
‘Tom Reynolds. It was midday, and they found 
him alone standing beside his basket-work. 
For he had risen at the sound of their footsteps 
upon the stairs with an instinctive knowledge 
that she, whose visit he now desired and feared, 
had come. 


René detected his agitation, and observed that | 


his hands trembled, though he held one within 
the other tightly. 
There were care and anxiety in his face; the 
muscles of his mouth expressed what his eyes 
could not betray. Renésaw him through com- 
passionate tears, and looking at this blind, bent 
man, she thought of the type of manly perfec- 
tion and full happiness she had seen him but a 
few months before. 

“You find me greatly altered,”’ he said tim- 
idly, almost as if he had a forlorn hope that the 


| change was not noticeable. 


“Of course you are different to my eyes,” 
said René lightly, ‘and to me the change is 


you know. Had 1 been rescued, then every- 
thing that marked your devotion for me would 
be a charm tenfold greater than any you had 
lost. And where is Mattie?” 

René’s eyes were fixed upon the face before 
her; and no’ sooner were her words spoken than 
she saw his trouble, and wished them unsaid. 

“*She has gone away for an hour or so,” an- 


| swered ‘Tom quietly. 


He looked ill and pale. | 


for your beauty alone. For | don’t deny, miss, 
that you’re good-looking.” 


“Thank you, Reynolds. And what else 
have you lost besides good looks ?” 
*<T’ve lost my life and spirit, miss. Lord, I 


no more whistle now nor a horse; and females 
deu like a man that’s cheery and can whistle 
well, Surprising how fond females are of a man 
that can whistle. 1 daresay you like to hear a 
man whistle ?” 

“6 Ye-es,”’ 

“You sce I’m not cheerful, nor happy,’ he 
gulped over the words, ‘‘ nor happy as I was. 
This coming pon me sosudden makes me feel 
as though I’d been asleep a score of years, and 
woke up an old man. Then Mattie, she is such 
achild. And it was wrong of me to insist 
uyon marrying her, whether she would or not. | 
ought to have waited until her mind was more 
settled and firmer. If she had been a widder, 
now, or if so be she had been old and ugly, 
and so out of the way of temptation, why, then 
she’d have been a proper match fer me, and 
there would have been such a marriage as is 
made in heaven.” 

René did not speak. . ‘There was no need to 
ask questions; the whole story was coming out 
easily enough. She held a fold of her dress 
between her finger and thumb, and she pinched 
it until she hurt herself as she thought of the 
woman who gave pain to the big-hearted, gen- 
erous man before her. 

‘I’m such a fool, I am, that.I go and don’t 
do the very thing I didn’t ought not to do. 
When a man sees that his wife don’t care for 
him so much as he would have her deu, he 
ought to take measures for to make her love 


| him, not sit stupid and miserable. Crying your 


But | am not your wife, | 


* That is capital,” said René, “ for I want to | 


you alone. Can you make it 
convenient to call for me in half an hour, Mr. 
Gray ?” 


| hand on his arm, 


Mr. Gray could do anything to oblige so rare | 


| a combination as a beautiful girl anda beautiful 


client, and withdrew at once. 

‘Tom’s lingering 
made him repent at this moment that René had 
answered his cry for help. 


hope in Mattie’s fidelity | 


He knew that she | 


had come from Italy to assist him, and now he | 


would have sent her back with her purpose un- 
fulfilled if she would have gone. 

** And how is Mattie?” asked René. 

“Very well, miss. She bears up wonderful 
well, considering what she has to put up with.” 

‘* Why, what trouble has she ?” 

‘Well, you see, miss, the room is dull, they 
tell me, and small, and these willows smell vastly 
unpleasant to One who’s been used to the fresh 
air and the parlor of the Ferry-boat. You 
don’t know how refreshing that parlor used to 
smell when the gents had got hot grogs about, 
and cigars and pipes a-smoking away.” 

** Are these her only troubles?” 

** Ah, no, miss; there’s a trouble comes afore 
all they—and that’s me.” 

“You!” 

** Yes, me, miss. “Taint only my good looks 
I’ve lost—and they’re wonderful pleasing to fe- 
males, good looks are; and it ain’t astonishin’ 
neither, seeing haow men, as is supposed to be 
the stronger vessels according to Scripture, is 
altogether fetched by ’em. I daresay, miss, 
you’ve found a many men as would have you 





eyes out because you’re poor don’t make you 
richer. It’s only natural a female should like 
the best male she can see, and the male that 
makes himself most pleasant. An _ ordinary 
man, if he saw his young child-wife listening to 
a younger, handsomer, cleverer young man than 
himself, would set about to make himself agree- 
able to his wife in other ways, wouldn’t he, miss?” 

‘1 don’t know,” said René truthfully. 

‘Yom paused awhile. 

“Oh, I am so helpless!’ he said "suddenly, 
covering his face with his hands, 

“That is why | have come to help you,” said 
René, going to his side and laying her little 
He rocked himself, strug- 
gling to check a display of his emotion. 

“Your wife has not left you?” said René 
softly. 

“Oh, no, no, no! What have I said? I 
have thought of something else, and _for- 
gotten her. She is good to me, and tries to 
make me think happily. She is sorry for what 
she—for what I can’t conceal. ‘The other night 
I went to touch her cheek—it is the only way 
I can delight in her beauty now—and it was 
wet with tears. But she went away from me 
the next morning, and yesterday and to-day.” 

“Where has she gone ?” 

**'T'o — to —your cousin, Master Hugh.” 

“Hugh Biron ?” 

“Yes; but it is only that man Fox who says 
so,” said ‘Tom rapidly. ‘‘He is a bad man, 
and would tell a lie willingly.” 

** Does Mattie deny ‘it ?” 

‘1 have not told her. It seemed cruel to 
even think it true until it was proved. She 
says she goes to mind the shop of a friend—” 
He stopped abruptly. 

‘** And the friend ?” 

‘* Denies it; but Mattie does not know. She 
brings me money—I have not touched a far- 
thing of it; it lies up there in the corner, cov- 
ered with the heavy bundle of osiers.”’ 

‘Possibly she gets it by some hard duty 
which she thinks you might be pained to know; 
and Fox, who never liked you, uses his know- 
ledge of her secrecy to give you unhappiness.” 
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** Maybe so, miss,”’ said ‘Tom, with little hope 
in his voice. ‘I’ve tried to think that and a 
thousand other things to excuse her. But they 
won't take root. ‘These new ideas fade away, 
one after the other, and only the old one grows 
and strengthens. I have looked at this trouble 
in all ways, and find it less grievous to believe 
what I have heard and hope than to disbelieve 
it and fear. But ’tisn’t what’s gone that trou- 
bles me, miss I would never have an unhappy 
thought of that if I could think hopefully of 
the time to come. She is too good to do wrong 
and be happy. She must suffer when she awakes 
to her true position.” 

‘*She shall if I wake her,’ 
but she said, with a voice as tender as a dove’s: 

“The poor child requires tender guidance.” 


’ 


Tom assented eagerly. It was what had been | 


in his mind. 

“A gentle hand to lead her,” suggested 
René, involuntarily swinging her arm as though 
she held a riding-whip. 

““My very thought, miss! It isn’t in the 
power cof a man, rough and rude by nature, to 
venture upon such delicate work. 
kill the thing I wish to nurture. But if you 

“It is as you say a delicate work, and re- 
quires a tender hand, and truly a woman is 
best able to do a thing of this kind. You are 
quite wise too with regard to the past. We 
will believe that at the worst she has been ac- 
tuated by a girlish infatuation. ‘That is to be 


” 


overcome, and will be forgotten almost as soon | 
And now let us see how we | 


as it is forgiven. 


Pittsburgh. 
thought René; | 
| ple ’ow to ’ang pictures. 


I should but | 





Puck's Fiechanges. 


Wuy! America has its classic ruins. 


There’s 
Syracuse Standard. 

Mr. ‘TiLTon is in England, showing the peo- 
-Lulton Times. 


Ir is only the peanut men that really enjoy 
this life, for theirs is a cash business. — Yorkers 
Gazelle. 

Boston CorseTr is not only destitute, but 
in New Jersey. This is affliction with the bark 
on.—.S¢t, Louris Times. 

Ir is singular that no baggage-master ever 
cominitted suicide because of religious excite- 


| ment.—Dandbury News. 


An exchange says: “‘ Do fishes sleep?” ‘They 
seem to when we go fishing—that is, all except 
eels.— Richmond Enquirer. 


WHEN the sky is filled with white clouds, na- 


| ture may be said to‘be in its shirt-sleeves.— 


are to bring this unhappy little woman back to | 


happiness, and how we may prevent the recur- 
rence of such an unfortunate event as we, for 


the sake of argument, will suppose to have | 


taken place; for your wife is young and pretty, 
and attractive in her way.” 

‘Tom nodded; his face was lit with cheerful 
thought, and he listened eagerly. 

“She should not leave you. It is unfair to 
her that she should be exposed to temptation. 
You must keep her at home.” 

“It is unfair to put her in the way of temp- 
tation; yet it seems unnatural and wrong that 
she,so fond of light and gayety, should be con 


fined to a dull room and bound to a melancholy | 


man. It is like making her a partner of my 
blindness.” 

René could tolerate this “derangement of 
ideas” no longer. She started to her feet in a 
pet. 

‘She wants nothing better if she is good, 
Her husband and her home are good enough 
for her. I am getting quite angry with you. 
You think a woman has nothing to do but 
to dance and sing, if she is young and pretty. 
Nonsense! She has duties, as you men have, 
and is truly happier for the tears she sheds. If 
you make your wife believe what you try to 


make me think, I should not be surprised at | 


the result you fear.” 
“Tell me what I shall do ?” 
““Work together. Why doesnt she make 
baskets?” _ 
‘It is rough and unpleasant, and the smell 
‘Rubbish! These withies smell ten 


” 


thou- 


| less and dangerous. 


| there 


- 


sand times sweeter than nasty black beer and | 


old ~pipes—ugh! You must work together; 
yes, that is it. You shall have a shop, and sell 
these baskets that you make. Mattie can serve 
the customers and arrange the shop whilst you 
work close at hand.  ‘Yhere will be pleasant 
employment for her. _ I would like the occupa 
tion myself. But you must take her away at 
once from her present engagement, whatever it 
is. If you tell her you would rather have her 


‘speech has no point. 


beside you, it should be enough to keep her | 


there. 
“* But if—if Master Hugh really has—has — 
“Renewed his acquaintance? It is possi- 
ble.” ‘ 


” 


(To be: continued.) 


Poet of the Whitehall Times. 


‘THE principle of the communist leader is to 
earn his bread by the sweat of somebody else’s 
brow.—-Richmond enquirer. 


‘THE new postal cards can’t be beaten.-—/x, 
Of course not; no one thinks of licking a 
postal card.—/%ila, Bulletin. 


NEVER tread on the bunions of a man who 
has a boil on his neck. It is unchristian, care 
Phila. Press. 


Brick Pomeroy is the only newspaper man 
that ever got even with a proof-reader. He 
married his.— Cincinnati Commercial, 

‘THe Russian eagle had two heads when this 
war began. He now has three. ‘The ‘Turk put 
the other head on him.— Boston Zimes. 

Ivy is discovered again by several papers that 
our system of government is not a failure. ‘This 


thing must be patented.— Rochester Democrat. | 


WiLLiAM PATTERSON was the first man who 
raised his voice against strikes, yet no encyclo 
pwedia so much as mentions him.— Ao ristown 
Herald. 


‘THERE are always more animals and some- 
times just as much real-religion at a circus as 
is at a camp-meeting.— Ail. Lvening 
Chronicle. 

“THe wheels of trade are moving again,” 
as the bummer remarked when the work-house 
van started away with him.— Cincinnati Satur- 
day Night. 

A MAN who was fooled into buying a pinch- 
beck watch, called it Faith, because it was with- 
out works, and therefore dead.— Cincinnati 
Sat. Night. - 

‘THE Baltimore. Gazef/e says the Queen’s 
ret Thus the Gaseffe man 
throws away his chances of becoming a juke.— 
Boston Fost. ‘ ° 

GRANT has acknowledged his entire ignorance 
of music; but then he knows enough to take 
a rest when he comes to a bar.— Brookville 
Jeffersonian. 


A MULE struck on Saturday on the Erie tow- 
path. ‘They have found a cap and one sus- 
pender-button that belonged to the driver. — 


| Rome Sentinel. * 











| houses. 





THE Arabs claim that Eve was two hundred 
feet tall. She didn’t have to stand on a chair 
to put up a stove-pipe, anyhow.— Zurner’s 
Falls Reporter. 

WE have just received ‘‘T'wo Kisses” from 
the publishers, per mail. We hope they will 
send the next “‘T'wo Kisses” per female.— 7ur- 
ner’s Falls Reporter. 

A New York man says he kills women just 
to hear them holloa. He ought to get married, 
and he would soon get over such foolishness. 

Phil. Evening Chronicle. 

A TRADE journal states that ‘‘ more playing 
cards are sold in summer than in winter.” Per- 
haps the camp-meeting season has something 
to do with this.—/%i/a. Bulletin 


IpaA GREELEY’s husband is a fighting man. 
He whipped a cripple the other day, and that 
is more than his lamented father-in-law could 
have done.— Ail. Hv. Chronicle. 


Rerorr comes from Washington that there 
are counterfeit eagles in circulation. Probably 
the American eagle has been hatching out 
goose eggs.—F hil, Lv. Chronicle. 

A Newark belle, who told her dearest friend 
that she was going to fly like a bird to the 
White Mountains, took seventeen trunks with 
her when she went.— Newark Cadl/. 


We would much rather be talked to death by 
a barber than to be lathered and left to the 
mercy of flies while he is talking some other 
wretch to death. —Od/ City Derrick. 

WHEN Shakspeare exclaimed, ‘“‘ What’s ina 
name!” he didn’t think that even a Russian 
peanut-peddler may have two or three alpha- 
bets in his.—//artford Sunday Globe. 


Nor less than sixteen brass bands competed 
in a tournament at Rocky Point, and the very 
clams got up, turned over in their beds, and 
howled with agony.— Unknown Humorist. 


KivE Democratic editors were candidates for 
the Auditor-Generalship of Pennsylvania. When 
an editor gets to going down hill, everything 
seems greased for the occasion.— Boston Fost, 


‘THE King of Sweden has sent to this country 
for ‘fan organ.” Here is a chance for the 
National Republican, which don’t seem to be 
engaged just at present. —Aichmond Enquircr 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has got a big job on his 
hands if he attempts to investigate all the light- 
‘The shows complain of light houses all 
over the country.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


‘THE reason why the courts are always full of 
patent-rights cases is that while necessity is the 
mother of invention it is a well-known axiom that 
Necessity knows no law.— /urner’s Falls Re- 
porter. 

You can buy land in the interior of Texas 
for forty-seven cents an acre. But no man 
with forty-seven cents about him has ever lived 
to reach the region of this cheapness,— Wor- 
cester Press. 

“Never knock under.” No, Better not try 
to. do much knocking while you are under, 
Wait until you get on top again and then you 


can whack it to him as much as you please.—_ 


Cin. Saturday Night. 


‘THERE is a hint of unspoken pathos, a hint 


| of patient suffering and resignation in this birth- 


| 


notice from the Marysville Appea/: “In this 
city, August gth, to the wife of William Lea, a 
son. Not twins this time.” 


WHEN a Swiss hotel-keeper gets hold of an 
American newspaper, he runs his eye eagerly 
over the’ list of new bankrupts, to see who will 
probably’.be his most liberal guests in a few 
weeks.— Chicago Journal. 
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The Canker-Womb d Mother of Curses—Her 
Record Condensed—Uer Future Predicted. 


Neat style of head-lining adopted by the In- 
dianapolis Sentine/, 

Aucust 23d there will be an eclipse of the 
mvon, lasting about half the night. ‘The moon 
will be nearly invisible, as also will the young 
couple who sit on the front steps to watch the 
alfair.- Nome Sentined. 


A WESTERN paper tried tosay: ‘* But Beecher 


has a large salary and has not been troubled | 


about any reduction.”” And don’t you think, 
that fiendish printer changed the first letter of 
the last word.— Graphic. 


MARRIAGES are not so plenty as usual. ‘The 
young ladies ought to get up a strike for their 
altars. 
afterward, when the ques ion of building them 
comes up.— Union City Times. 


” 


*Howarp and the Indians We should 
say that politeness, mingled with a due consid- 
eration of the question of relative importance, 
would dictate that it be written, “he Indians 
and Howard.”’— Ilorcester Tress, 

RECENTLY, while the President was at the 
Washington schuetzenfest, a factotum, wishing 
to do the handsome thing, said, ‘‘ Mr. Bresi- 
dent, i vas glat you komd. Ve yoost vos keepin 
some water on ice for you,eh!”"— . ¥. Herald. 


A FAIR LADY sends us one of the largest and 
most delicious peaches we have ever seen. It 
was grown in the once great State of Georgia, 
and measures over ten inches in circumference. 

Uureconstructed Southern Agricultural Editor. 


ONE by one the writers of paragraphs are 
being drawn into matrimony, and, doubtless 
for prudential reasons, the great American 
mother-in-law is permitted to occupy a less 
prominent position before the reading public. 
IVorcester Press. 


When Anna Dickinson read that a Canada | 


man had carried away a girl and forced her to 
marry him, she said: ‘I'd like to see a man 
make me marry him.’’ We believe she would. 


Perhaps that’s what’s she pining for.—/%ilade/- | 


phia Evening Chronicle. 

INGENUITY is rapidly creeping over the South. 
An artificial frogs’-leg factory has been started 
in Memphis. Mutton is the base. ‘Thus is the 
once prostrate land of the Magnolia arising 
like a giant to take her plaee among the indus- 
trial leaders of the earth.— Graphic. 


THE only religious daily paper in the country | 


has just suspended publication. People don’t 
seem to care to have religion served up to ’em 
more than once a week, unless it come in the | 
form of a church raffle, a sacred concert, or 
something of that sort.— Boston Fost. 


‘Tne King of Sweden has sent to America 
for a cabinet organ; but it is understood that 
strong efforts will be made to persuade him to 
take an accordeon instead. 


| longed to a highly respectable family. 





PUCK. 


THE statement that the coal fields of the 
world will be exhausted in two thousand years 
brings no permanent solace to the man who 
has to carry the present daily supply for the 
family up three pairs of stairs.— Bridgeport 
Standard. 


- 


‘THe Baltimore Sx says that the deer on | 


South Mountain have been attacked with an 
epidemic, and that their bodies are found 
“drawn up, cramped, and almost bent double.” 
Looks like a clear case of much watermelon, 
doesn't it?—. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


WE haven’t a word to say against Stanley 
Matthews, but we want to get his name in our 
paper in some way, so we use it here. A paper 


that hasn’t anything whatever to say about | 
Stanley, Matthews, now-a-days, is looked upon | 


with suspicion.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


The strike for the fires can come in | 


‘luis is the season when the disciple of Isaak 
Walton dresseth like a brigand, depleteth the 
plumage of his neighbor’s rooster to make flies, 


goeth téthe mountains for a week, and returneth | 


to tell how many he would have caught had the 
stream not been muddy.— Richmond Luquirer. 


Iv is announced and reiterated that Senator 
Conkling’s return from Europe has no “ politi- 
cal significance.” We believe this is true. We 
understand that he came back ‘to get a clean 
handkerchief, which he had carelessly forgot- 
ten when he went away.—Aurlington Hawkeve. 


‘THE reportorial idea of respectability is illus- 
trated in an item in yesterday’s paper: ‘‘ The 
deceased had never been indicted for crime, 
was a member of a variety of lodges, and _be- 
It was 
his brother who had been indicted.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Says a pathetic writer, ‘‘ Let us gaze down 
the dim vista of bygone years.” No, young 
man, don’t do it. You may see an unpaid 
washerwoman, with bare arms, hiding behind a 
tree and praying for dire vengeance on your 
head. Don’t gaze down the vista.-- Hhinebeck 


| Gaselle. 


No opportunity to | 


“THESE drowsy August days,” says a writer, 
‘‘are sacred to the god ot love, who delights to 
take advantage of human defenselessness against 

_his arts at this sunny season.” Between the 
god of love and the destructive watermelon, 
human defenselessness presents a pitiable sight 
these drowsy August days.— Worcester Press. 


THE BIRTH OF THE CUCUMBER : 
| A seraph was sick with the colic one day, 
And, weeping, leaned over the moon ; 
The tears, as they fell, floated lightly away 
On the gossamer pinions of June. 
But one,:as it drifted along in the damp, 
Sunk wearily down to the earth ; 
| As trembling it lay, ’twas embraced by acramp, 
And the cucumber blushed into birth. 
en Times. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Bulletin endcar- 
ingly asks its editor, ‘‘ How can the boys be 
kept off the streets at night ?”” Simple enough. 
Let every parent pave his back yard with tes- 
selated marble, light it with gas, put a billiard 
table in it, with a bar and cigar stand in one 
corner, and the thing is done.— Eureka Senti- 
nel, 


Io, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
sees God in the clouds and hears him in the 
wind, is in the huckleberry business in this sec- 

tion. His soul proud science never taught to 
i stray beyond the solar walk or milky way, but 
he can pick greener berries and ask a bigger 
price for them than any other living man. 
Ow City Derrick. 

An exchange says that bats introduce bed- 
bugs in dwellings. We never were in a dwell- 
ing where the bats did anything of the kind. 
| All the bed-bugs we have met have seemed per- 

fectly well acquainted and familiar with us 
_ without waiting for a bat or anybody else to in- 
troduce them.—//fon Times. 


SPILKINS interviewed a butcher down in 
Washington Market the other day, in regard to 
the strike. ‘I’m glad to see,” he said, ‘ that 
your Butchers’ Association has taken no part in 
this business.”” ‘*Of course not,” said the 
butcher. ‘‘ Of course we wouldn’t. We couldn’t 
have gone into it, ifwe would.” ‘* Why not?” 
asked Spilkins. ‘‘ Because we’ve too much at 
steak, and it wouldn’t have been meat for us to 
have taken any joint action,” replied he of the 
knife and apron, whereupon Spilkins imme- 
diately ordered a quarter of a pound of sirloin, 
and went thoughtfully homeward. — New York 
Commercial. 


An old gentleman, who has faith in the power 
of the press, says if all the newspapers would 
go to work and make believe the times are 
good, they would soon get good. Well, we 
commence the good work by announcing that 
the rolling mills and furnaces all over the coun 
try are running day and night, and can’t sup- 
ply the demand for iron; laborers’ wages are 
going up to three dollars a day; the coal miners 
have resumed work at the highest rates paid 
during the war; last week our manufacturing 
firms received foreign orders for millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods; taxesare being reduced; 
a good piano can be bought for $100, and 
watermelons are down to five cents apiece. If 
| times don’t get better now, it is not our fault, 
| anyhow.— Norristown Herald. 


Put away those little dresses 
‘That our darling used to wear. 
She will need them on earth never, 
She has climbed the golden stair. 
Lay aside her little playthings, 
Wet with mother’s pearly tears; 
| We shall miss our little Mary Ann 
All the coming weary years. 
=—G.W.C, 
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PATENT COVERS FOR FILIN G PUCK. 


get one of those abominations out of the coun- | 


try should be missed.-—- Worcester Fress. 


‘*Wuat’s the use of all this sacrifice of hu- 


man life, this bloody butchery of Turks and 


Russians?” said a Philadelphia Quaker to a. 


Cincinnati hog-merchant. ‘I don’t know,” 
replied the latter mournfully; 


any that ‘I can see.” — Andrew's Basar. 


An Indian, clad in a plug hat and a pair of | 


green spectacles, likewise a pair of pants and 
a shirt, peeped into the Xeveil/e office yester- 
day. 
‘““Me name Plofessor,” replied the red man. 
** Pro- what ?” inquired the imp. ‘* White man | 
up Stillawater call’em me Plofessor Hungly- , 
gluts,”” was the answer.--- dustin Reveille. 


‘pork isn’t riz | 


“What you name, Jim ? ?” asked our devil. | 
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A Necessary Drawpack.—A friend of mine 
was in Russia last year, and having some trouble 
about washing apparatus, explained to his land- 


—~ 


habit of taking a bath every day. ‘A bath!” 
said the astonished native. ‘‘A bath every 
day!” ejaculated the Muscovite. ‘‘ Why, you 
must wet your back!” — Vanity Fair. 
The boy stood by the stable door 
And watched the pensive mule; 
A thoughtful attitude it wore, 
An air serenely cool. 
‘That boy approached its hinder end — 
Let fall the pitying tears: 
‘** He’s gone to meet his brother and 
His age was seven years.” 
Scranton Republican. 





man who was mending a wash-boiler poured a 
quart of molten solder down his boot-leg, a lit- 
tle girl fell down the cellar stairsand dislocated 
her jaw, a boy fell into a cistern, a horse ran 
away and knocked over a baby carriage, a cow 
tell off a bridge and broke her leg, a second- 
story window-sash fell on a man’s head, and a 
woman had a fit on the sidewalk. In the even- 
ing a citizens’ meeting was called to discuss the 
alvisability of starting a daily paper in the 
neighborhood.— Burlington Hawkeve. 

WE have seen women, beautiful young girls 
with the smile of an angel irradiating their ser- 
aphic faces, and the glow of Christian charity 
and womanly tenderness warming their hearts, 
stand and talk three-quarters of an hour toa 
<roaning, tortured man, who would have gone 


lord, and told him that Englishmen were in the | 


Ovr on South Hill, yesterday afternoon, a | 
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BOKER’S BITTERS. 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 


No. 78 Joun Sreever, N.Y. 
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MIXTURE OF PERIOQUR AND VANITY FAIR 
Only best French Cigerette Paper used. Highest Cen- 
tennial Award. S:ample by Mail, 14 Cents. 
Ask your dealer for our goods. Five Prize Medals. 


AANUT ACTORS oF 8vo. 160 pp. boards. 
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The Best CIGARETTE Only a limited number of advertisements of represent- 


| ative business houses will be received for insertion in this 





| elegantly gotten-up publication, which will appear about 
| ghe middle of next September. 
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wm. S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Rochester. i. We 


Peerr.ess Toracco Works. 















Saath er se nt 





wild in love with them if he could only have 
forgotten for one brief fleeting second that his 
right suspender was kept in place by a long 
brass pin that passed through it into the small 


t his back.—Hawkeve. 
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CLARETS. 
EMIL SCHULTZE, 


35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIs PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


ON. II, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
specialty 
De -rsonal attention to eve rything entrusted to my care 
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